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his abilities, had made some impression even on men like John Adams.1
The great American bore himself with dignity, going hardly further than to let his enemies know that he was aware of their machinations.2 At last, however, he lashed out at Congress. Let that body look to the provisioning of the army if it expected the soldiers to fight. The troops had no food, no clothing. The Quartermaster-General had not been heard from for five months. Did his critics think "the soldiers were made of stocks and stones? " Did they think an active winter campaign over three States with starving naked troops "so easy and practicable a business? I can assure those gentlemen," writes Washington, "that it is a much easier and less distressing thing to draw remonstrances in a comfortable room by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, without clothes or blankets. ... I have exposed myself to detraction and calumny" because "I am obliged to conceal the true state of the army from public view. . . . No day nor scarce an hour passes without" an officer tendering his resignation.3
Washington was saved finally by the instinctive faith which that part of the common people who
1  "The idea that any one Man Alone can save us is too silly for any Body but such weak Men as Duch6 to harbor for a Moment." (Adams to Rush, Feb. 8,1778; Old Family Letters, 11; and see Lodge: Washington, i, 208; also Wallace, chap, ix.)
2  Sparks, 252; and Marshall, i, 218.
8 Washington to President of Congress, Dec. 23, 1777; Writings: Ford, vi, 257-65. And see Washington's comprehensive plans for the reorganization of the entire military service. (Washington to Committee of Congress, Jan. 28,1778; ib., 300-51.)